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Throughout the whole wide range of business activities, management 
can thus make practical use of a study of cycles. The unimaginative 
manager will, of course, wait until we can predict for him exactly the 
day of the crash. Meanwhile some of his competitors will run a few 
circles around him by using as a guide to their judgments, in some such 
ways as I have here tried to describe, the partial information now 
available. 

DISCUSSION' 
By F. L. Lamson 

Any paper on management and business by Mr. Dennison is sure to 
be of contributory value to managers in industry because Mr. Dennison 
possesses that rare qualification — a balance of vision and practical ex- 
perience; and his paper this afternoon is an excellent example of this 
because in it he has pointed out an ideal method of approach to the 
vital problems of management, and has demonstrated how he has 
applied these ideals in his own business and proved their success. A 
study of this paper by managers and heads of departments in every 
industry, and the application of these methods will go a long way 
toward flattening the peaks and filling the valleys of the business 
curve, and making it what it should be — a cycle. 

The first part of Mr. Dennison's paper is most ingenious. In it he 
proposes to statisticians and economists that they incorporate into their 
sciences graphical charts of thought, sentiment, opinion, and judgment. 
For what are needs or requirements, or what are financial resources, 
except judgment? And what is price expectation? Yet, as every one 
must feel from Mr. Dennison's presentation, there is unquestionably a 
fundamental law underlying all these forces of thought and judgment, 
and it is therefore highly imperative that students of the activities of 
the human mind discover what that fundamental law is, and show how 
it operates and how we can apply it in the management of our indus- 
tries. A colossal problem it surely is; but yet if by practice, experiment, 
and continuous study such graphical pictures could be added to Man- 
agement's Guide Book, it would most surely put more real science into 
the management of industry. 

Mr. Dennison's methods and their application, as set forth in the 
following divisions of his paper— "Fixed Investments," "Distribution," 
"Merchandising," "Credit and Purchases," — are beyond question 
based upon the soundest possible business principles, and they must 
be recognized as good financing and their story told in modern and 
approved accounting. The one point that Mr. Dennison did not 
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cover in discussing these subjects was one which some of us have found 
a bit disturbing — the fact that in setting aside profits in times of pros- 
perity to be used in times of depression, considerable correspondence 
has taken place between us and certain departments at Washington. 

My criticism of Mr. Dennison's paper is that he should have given 
greater emphasis to what he merely refers to in a single sentence, 
namely, "The greatest need is for timely statistics, well presented and 
widely distributed." He says further: "Supply is regulated . . . 
by what the supplier thinks the demand will be," and also "If the sup- 
plier's prediction were always correct, there might be no such thing as 
our present business cycle." To be sure, Mr. Dennison tells how best to 
use what is available, but it is evident that if more and better and really 
timely statistics are made available, so much more will Mr. Dennison's 
plan contribute to better management. 

It is my hope, therefore, that the associations here assembled will 
pledge their support to the United States Department of Commerce in 
its effort to supply reliable, comprehensive, and timely statistics, the 
present effort of the Department being manifested in its monthly publi- 
cation entitled Survey of Current Business Conditions. This work of 
the Department of Commerce is one of the greatest contributions to 
management which has come to industry, and it is worthy of the con- 
structive criticism and suggestions of economists, statisticians, and 
business men, and should have their unqualified support. Every pos- 
sible assistance should be given the Department in its effort to present 
the data in the best form for all classes of industry and management; 
and in this connection, I venture to suggest that the sources now fur- 
nishing information undertake to furnish what the Survey does not now 
contain, namely, a normal for each industry as the basis of comparison, 
rather than the conditions of business in 1913. By that I mean that 
each manager of a plant knows what the normal production for his 
plant is and how, at any time, he is operating with reference to that nor- 
mal, and if such a basis were taken all industrial activities could be 
shown monthly with reference to it as a standard, and it would furnish 
to managers and executives a most substantial basis for the application 
of Mr. Dennison's methods in management. 

Persons desiring to know more in detail the full purport of the sugges- 
tion which I have made here may be interested in reading my article, 
"Production Statistics Vital to All Industry," published by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 



